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Seth and John Watson is noticeable; while among the classical writers Aris- 
totle, Kant, Hegel, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and Green perhaps have contributed 
most. 

The author, however, is no mere eclectic. He has assimilated this material 
and presents a systematic and coherent ethics of his own. An idealistic meta- 
physics is implied; but this is kept in the background, and probably would not 
be observed by the beginner. Clarity and consistency is accordingly gained 
by reason of the fact that the author knows the philosophical implications of all 
that he says, while the beginner is not confused by subtleties for which he is 
unprepared. While the author states that the book is primarily designed for 
training colleges for teachers, and while he is careful to make clear by illus- 
tration and comment the application of ethics to teaching, and while the subject 
of moral education is touched upon, the work is by no means a mere pedagogical 
handbook, but a well written and scholarly introduction to ethics that ought 
to be equally valuable for college undergraduates and general readers. For a 
statement that is extremely elementary, the undersigned, though he does not 
agree with the author in every detail, believes this to be the best new text in 
ethics that he has seen for some years. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

An Introduction to General Psychology. By Robert Morris Ogden. New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914. — pp. xviii, 270. 
Professor Ogden's plan in writing this book has been to avoid discussion of 
the nervous system and the structure of sense organs, and to devote a compara- 
tively brief space to the discussion of sensation and of experimental results, in 
order to have more room for the treatment of topics which seem to him to 
possess broader significance and closer relation to other subjects than psy- 
chology. His book is further characterized by the adoption of the point of 
view of the Wurzburg School on imageless thought. In addition to sensations, 
images, and affections as conscious elements, thoughts, classified as notions 
and relations, are recognized. Directing tendencies are not merely posited 
as psychological factors, but play a part in the author's philosophical position, 
which is interactionism. The purposive activity of mind, he maintains, acts 
directly upon matter. There is a Cartesian reminiscence in the following 
statements. "The problem of mind as interacting with a body of energy does 
not necessarily mean a loss or gain in this finite quantity, since we need only 
assume for mind a peculiar capacity to direct energies toward definite ends" 
(page 212). 

No doubt there are not a few teachers of psychology whose needs will be 
met by a textbook written from this point of view. The reviewer must confess 
that she is not among their number. Although a modern textbook should 
indeed make some reference to the problems of imageless thought and de- 
termining tendencies, it is doubtful whether these problems are yet sufficiently 
worked out to be given the position which Professor Ogden's discussion accords 
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them. The effect of so emphasizing them is unfortunate in two ways: it 
makes the book hard reading for a beginner, a defect which is increased by the 
almost total lack of examples and illustrations; and it compels the author to 
close a very large number of his paragraphs with a statement to the effect that 
further investigation is needed before a decision can be reached on the point 
discussed. It would seem to the reviewer better to acquaint the beginning 
student in psychology with what has already been experimentally demonstrated 
about mental processes, and with the methods by which these results have been 
obtained, than, in seeking breadth of reference, to present topics so difficult 

and so disputed. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar. College. 

Character and Temperament. By Joseph Jastrow. New York, D. Appleton 

and Company, 1915. — pp. xviii, 596. 

Professor Jastrow's book will appeal rather to the layman than to the psy- 
chologist. The latter is constantly disappointed in his hope of finding essen- 
tially new contributions to the topics discussed under the various headings. 
Moreover, he will miss a good deal of material that surely should have been 
included; such data as those collected, for example, by Ach and Meumann. 
The book cannot fail to make upon the psychological reader the impression of 
being somewhat out of date. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with "The Scientific Approach," there 
is a discussion of the 'sensibilities,' of sources of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, followed by a chapter on the emotions, one on "The Higher Stages of 
Social Control," attained through socialization and intellectualization; and 
one on temperamental differences. The familiar quartet of temperaments 
appears in the following guise: "(a) the sensitive- active type, embodying an 
inclination to dwell lightly upon feeling and consideration, and under slight 
incentive to pass promptly to vigorous action: — (b) the SENsmvE-acfe'z/e 
type, — embodying an inclination to linger in the receptive, discriminating, 
pondering stages of preparation, coupled with a hesitant, feeble, or involved 
expression: — (c) the sensitive-active type, embodying an inclination to an 
energetic, presumably a limited, responsiveness, on the basis of a vigorous sus- 
ceptibility to such factors of consideration and emotionalized motive as enter 
the mental sphere: — (d) the sensitive-active type, embodying an inclination 
toward a feeble susceptibility of impression and a weak expression." As a 
cross principle the author suggests that sub-types may be formed according 
to the relative influence of emotional promptings and intellectual insight. 

A concise and clear study of the neurasthenic and hysterical tendencies is 
presented in the chapter on "Abnormal Tendencies of Mind." That on "The 
Psychology of Group Traits" dwells largely on the psychology of sex differ- 
ences. The impression of a voice from the past recurs when one reads on 
page 383 of "the budding girl, the debutante;" who in contrast to the masculine 
youth, "yields more largely to the restraints and shelters of convention." 



